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INTRODUCTION 

It  was  indeed  a  most  pleasant  surprise  to  receive  such  a  flattering  letter  form 
a  part  of  the  world  where  I  could  never  have  imagined  that  the  products  of 
my  poor  talents  were  known.  But  when  I  see  that  not  only  is  my  name 
familiar  to  you,  but  my  compositions  are  performed  by  you  with  approval 
and  satisfaction,  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart  are  fulfilled:  to  be 
considered  a  not  wholly  unworthy  priest  of  this  sacred  art  by  every  nation 
where  my  works  are  known1. 


Joseph  Haydn  wrote  these  humble  words  in  response  to  a  letter  he  received  from 
Jean  Phillip  Krueger  of  Northern  Germany  in  18022  .  They  demonstrate  how  Haydn,  at 

the  age  of  seventy,  only  vaguely  understood  the  magnitude  of  his  compositional  impact. 
During  his  lifetime,  Haydn  reached  an  international  fame  that  was  unprecedented  and 
perhaps  not  yet  equalled3.  While  performances  of  Haydn’s  pirated,  and  later,  published 

instrumental  works  were  heard  by  audiences  throughout  Europe,  Haydn’s  masses  were 
often  performed  for  small,  often  private,  audiences  and  given  few  repeat  performances. 
Though  lesser  known,  Haydn’s  masses  represent  some  of  his  strongest  compositions  in  a 
given  period4.  Of  the  fifteen  masses  written  by  Haydn,  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 

“Mariazellermesse”,  Hoboken  XXII:8,  and  the  “Harmoniemesse”,  Hoboken  XXII:  14. 
Composed  in  1782  and  1802  respectively,  these  works  close  Haydn’s  middle  and  late 


1  Landon,  Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  vol.  V,  233. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music,  1 1 . 

4  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  395  and  604. 


periods  of  composition.  Congruent  with  Haydn’s  symphonic  experimentation,  these 
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works  demonstrate  the  compositional  changes  Haydn  forged.  This  paper  will  study  these 
two  choral  works  in  order  to  gain  a  perspective  of  the  changes  in  Haydn’s  compositional 
language.  Focusing  on  the  developing  use  of  the  orchestra,  a  comparison  of  the 
instrumental  writing  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  compositional  features  used  in 
the  setting  of  this  text.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  proper  perspective,  an  historical  overview 
will  preface  this  discussion. 
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PART  I 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


The  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”  demonstrate  the  innovative  approach 
Haydn  used  when  writing  in  this  genre.  Twenty  years  apart,  these  works  represent  a 
culmination  of  compositional  experience  when  viewed  within  their  periods  of  development. 
When  considered  outside  of  this  framework,  their  significance  becomes  obscured.  It  is 
particularly  easy  to  loose  sight  of  the  “Mariazellermesse  Y’  ingenuity  when  compared  to  the 
monumental  “Harmoniemesse”.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  brief  historical 
framework  for  each  of  the  masses  so  that  a  proper  context  might  be  established 

The  “Mariazellermesse” 

The  early  1780’s  were  intense  years  for  Haydn.  In  these  years,  the  aging  Prince 
Nicolaus  Eszterhazy’s  desire  for  opera  grew  to  include  a  longer  and  larger  season5.  As 

Kapellmeister ,  Haydn  was  responsible  for  providing  this  entertainment  and  his  efforts  were 
increasingly  devoted  to  the  rehearsal  and  performance  of  these  works.  Ninety 
performances  of  thirteen  different  operas  were  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  17826.  Of 

5  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music ,  1 74. 

6  Landon,  Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  vol.  II,  457. 
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these  works,  only  two  were  written  by  Haydn:  Lafedeltapremiata  was  revived  from  the 
previous  year  and  the  premiere  of  Orlando paladino  was  given. 

The  new  employment  contract  of  1779  resulted  in  Haydn’s  increasing  devotion  to 
his  personal  affairs.  The  contract  omits  clause  4  which  stated  ‘The  said  Vice-Kapellmeister 
shall  be  under  obligation  to  compose  such  music  as  His  Serene  Highness  may  command, 
and  neither  to  communicate  to  any  other  person,  nor  to  allow  them  to  be  copied,  but  he 
shall  retain  them  for  the  absolute  use  of  His  Highness,  and  not  compose  for  any  other 
person  without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  His  Highness.’7.  Haydn  enthusiastically 

embraced  his  new  freedom  to  publish  his  works  and  accept  commissions8.  Seeking 
publication  with  the  Viennese  company  Artaria  and  other  firms  abroad,  Haydn’s 
involvement  in  his  personal  affairs  reached  an  unprecedented  high  in  the  1780’s9.  As 
Haydn’s  international  recognition  grew,  invitations  to  visit  or  compose  works  increased 
and  were  particularly  common  from  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  England  to.  The  volume 

of  works  written  during  these  years  diminished.  Those  that  were  written,  were  often  in 
response  to  outside  commissions,  as  was  the  case  with  the  “Mariazellermesse”. 

The  “Mariazellermesse”  was  commissioned  as  a  thanks  offering  by  Anton  Liebe 
von  Kreutzer  to  celebrate  his  ennoblement!  l.  The  work  was  probably  first  performed  upon 

7  Landon,  Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works ,  vol.  II,  42. 

8  Larsen,  The  New  Grove  Haydn,  45. 

9  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music,  174. 

10  ibid.,  175. 

1 1  Schenbeck,  Joseph  Haydn  and  the  Classical  Choral  Tradition,  1 48. 
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the  completion  of  Liebe’s  pilgrimage  to  the  Mariazeller  Church  in  the  summer  of  178212. 

This  mass  was  the  last  of  seven  Haydn  wrote  before  taking  a  fourteen-year  break  from  the 
genre.  While  composed  in  the  1780’s,  the  musical  language  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  is 
more  akin  to  the  symphonies  that  were  written  a  decade  earlier13.  A  brief  look  at  the 

symphonies  of  the  1770’s  will  help  to  contextualise  the  “Mariazellermesse”. 

The  early  1770’ s  were  marked  by  a  period  of  exploration  for  Haydn.  During  this 
time  Haydn  wrote  in  a  number  of  different  genres,  experimenting  with  problematic  aspects 
of  form  and  style  14.  An  expanded  harmonic  language  allowed  Haydn  to  write  in  a  wider 
variety  of  moods  which  is  manifested  in  the  individual  character  of  the  symphonies  written 
during  these  years* 1 5.  Innovative  compositional  elements  of  these  works  include  the  use  of 
a  false  recapitulation,  and  the  growing  emphasis  on  dynamics,  the  inner  voices, 
counterpoint,  and  syncopation16. 

1774  marks  an  important  break  in  Haydn’s  compositional  development.  It  appears 
that  the  Prince  was  not  pleased  with  Haydn’s  growing  experimentation17.  The  sharp  move 

in  1774  toward  a  less  expressive  language  in  Haydn’s  symphonies  is  assumed  to  be  at  the 
request  of  the  Prince.  This  is  what  makes  the  “Mariazellermesse”  an  important  work;  this 
mass  follows  the  expressive  and  experimental  writing  of  Haydn’s  symphonies  that  were 

12  ibid. 

13  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  316. 

14  Larsen,  The  New  Grove  Haydn,  29. 

15  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  316. 

13  Stedman,  The  Symphony,  40. 

17  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  342. 
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written  a  decade  earlier1 8. 

The  “London”  Symphonies 

Among  the  most  important  works  that  separate  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and 
“Harmoniemesse”  are  the  twelve  symphonies  that  were  composed  between  1791  and  1795. 
Written  for  his  audience  in  London,  many  of  the  compositional  features  in  the  “London” 
symphonies  are  retained  in  the  late  masses.  These  symphonies,  particularly  the  last  six, 
use  an  expressive  language  that  stands  on  the  verge  of  romanticism19.  The  expressive 
quality  is  created  by  Haydn’s  flexible  use  of  form,  expanded  harmonic  language,  and  use 
of  surprise  dynamics20.  Using  a  full  compliment  of  winds,  Haydn  demonstrates  an 

increased  awareness  of  the  woodwind  capabilities  and  includes  a  more  diverse  approach  to 
these  parts.  Incorporating  familiar  tunes  and  humorous  elements,  these  works  reveal 
Haydn’s  sensitivity  to  the  tastes  of  his  audience21.  The  “London”  symphonies  were 
Haydn’s  last  symphonic  compositions. 

The  “Harmoniemesse” 

After  succeeding  his  father  in  1794,  Prince  Nicolaus  II  requested  Haydn’s  return 


18  Ibid.,  316. 

19  Ibid.,  593. 

20  Schenbeck,  Joseph  Haydn  and  the  Classical  Choral  Tradition,  264. 

21  Ibid.,  265. 
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from  London  in  order  to  serve  as  Kapellmeister  in  the  Eszterhazy  courts  .  Even  so,  Prince 

Nicolaus  IPs  need  for  music  was  far  lighter  then  that  of  Nicolaus  I.  Haydn’s  main  duty 
was  to  compose  a  new  mass  each  year  to  celebrate  the  name  day  of  Princess  Maria 
Hermenegild23.  The  six  masses  written  between  1796  and  1802  were  composed  to  fulfil 

these  obligations.  The  “Harmoniemesse”  was  the  last  of  these  works,  written  when  the 
composer  was  seventy. 

In  his  book  entitled  The  Symphonies ,  Landon  notes  several  compositional 
similarities  among  the  late  masses.  The  majority  of  these  works  is  dominated  by 
instrumental  techniques  in  their  structure  and  language.  The  sonata  is  the  most  common 
formal  device  employed  by  Haydn.  Haydn  divided  the  mass  text  into  movements  that 
alternate  among  fast,  moderately  fast  and  slow  tempos;  organised  to  resemble  the  structure 
of  a  symphony.  Martin  Chusid  describes  the  late  masses  as  three  “vocal  symphonies” 
which  possess  three  or  four  movements24  The  presence  of  a  slow  introduction,  the 

emphasis  on  counterpoint,  and  a  broader  harmonic  language  also  betray  the  symphonic 
influence  in  these  masses.  Just  as  Haydn  used  popular  folk  melodies  in  his  “London” 
symphonies,  several  of  the  masses  quote  old  church  melodies.  Haydn  typically  buries 
these  lines  in  the  orchestration. 

The  “Harmoniemesse”  was  first  performed  on  September  8,  1802  to  celebrate  the 

22  Ibid.,  255. 

23  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music,  298. 

24  Martin  Chusid,  “Some  Observations  on  Liturgy,  Text,  and  Structure  in  Haydn’s  Late  Masses,” 
Landon/Chapm  an  Studies,  128,  quoted  in  Lawrence  Schenbeck,  Joseph  Haydn  and  the 
Classical  Choral  Tradition,  267. 
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Princess’s  name  day.  The  semi-private  service  was  performed  in  the  Bergkirche  in 
Eisenstadt25.  Of  the  performance,  one  spectator  later  wrote  in  his  journal  ‘Superb  Mass, 

new  excellent  music  by  the  famous  Haydn  and  conducted  by  him...’26.  Haydn  was 

seventy  when  this  work  was  performed  and  the  efforts  of  composition  wore  the  old  man. 
At  the  request  of  the  Kapellmeister ,  the  Prince  freed  Haydn  of  this  annual  duty  appointing 
Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel  (1778-1837)  to  this  position.  The  “Harmoniemesse”  is 
Haydn’s  last  large-scale  work,  his  farewell  to  composition. 


25  Landon,  Joseph  Haydn  Four  Masses,  6. 

26  ibid.,  6. 
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PART  II 

THE  ORCHESTRA 


The  resources  used  in  these  two  masses  differ  significantly.  A  comparison  of  the 
courtly  records  that  list  the  employed  musicians  of  178 127  and  180128  shows  little  change 

in  the  size  of  the  string  section  but  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  forces  of  the  wind  section. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  symphonies  composed  in  the  years  surrounding  the 
“Mariazellermesse”  is  similar.  The  works  include  flute,  two  oboes,  one  or  two  bassoons, 
two  horns  and  strings.  This  ensemble  is  modified  for  the  “Mariazellermesse”  by  adding 
clarini  and  timpani  while  omitting  the  flute  and  horns.  The  makeup  of  this  group  is 
consistent  with  Haydn’s  other  early  full  masses  which  are  scored  for  two  woodwinds,  two 
brass,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  instrumentation  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”  reflects  the 
ensemble  Haydn  employed  for  the  majority  of  his  last  six  “London”  symphonies.  These 
works  are  scored  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  (with  the  exception  of  No.  102), 
bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  timpani  (with  addition  of  percussion  in  No.  100)  and  strings. 
Except  for  the  omission  of  a  flute,  the  “Harmoniemesse”  uses  this  same  core  ensemble. 
Beyond  the  differences  in  instrumentation,  there  is  a  progression  in  Haydn’s 


27  Landon,  Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  vol.  II,  452. 

28  Landon,  Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  vol.  V,  64. 
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orchestration  that  distinguishes  these  two  masses.  In  both  masses,  one  can  observe  a 
logical  approach  to  the  orchestration  Haydn  uses  and  determine  patterns  for  the  roles  of  the 
instruments.  In  his  discussion  of  the  late  masses  of  Haydn,  Landon  describes  the  roles  of 
the  orchestra  and  voices  in  this  way: 

Expressed  in  the  most  elementary  terms,  the  choir  is  used  as  the  main 
staple,  the  generally  static  core  of  the  whole  structure,  the  strings  (and  wind 
instruments  when  present)  provide  the  forward  motion,  while  the  brass  and 
drums  enclose  and  punctuate  the  whole  with  a  rhythmic  impetus29. 

This  general  synopsis  can  be  observed  at  the  core  of  Haydn’s  early  masses  as  well.  What 
distinguishes  the  orchestration  in  Haydn’s  early  and  late  works  is  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  role  of  each  instrument,  particularly  for  the  woodwinds.  A  comparison  of  the  way 
Haydn  uses  the  different  sections  of  the  orchestra  will  follow  a  discussion  of  the  various 
roles  of  the  instruments  in  these  two  masses. 

The  Strings 

The  symphonies  of  Haydn’s  middle  period  rely  heavily  on  the  strings  as  the  central 
element  of  the  work.  In  the  same  way,  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  Haydn’s  other  early 
masses,  use  the  string  section  as  a  guiding  voice.  When  the  choral  parts  of  these  masses 
become  unison,  homophonic  and  syllabic,  it  is  the  violins  that  provide  cohesion,  melodic 
material,  energy,  mood,  and  development.  Unison  parts  are  common  in  the  violin  parts  of 
the  early  masses  .  While  many  of  the  violin  lines  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  are  unison. 


29  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  598. 
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there  are  many  examples  where  these  parts  are  homophonic  or  separated  into  independent 
lines.  Haydn’s  intimate  knowledge  of  this  instrument  is  evidenced  in  the  detail  of  his  violin 
writing. 

Found  throughout  the  early  symphonies  and  masses,  the  Baroque  practice  of  basso 
continuo  remained  a  part  of  Haydn’s  orchestral  works  until  the  1770’s30.  Haydn 

continued  to  write  out  these  parts  in  his  masses  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  do  so  in  his 
symphonies.  The  continuo  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  includes  bassoon,  viola,  cello, 
double  bass  and  organ.  Examples  of  independent  writing  for  these  instruments  are 
scattered  throughout  Haydn’s  early  masses  and  can  be  found  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  as 
well.  The  bassoon  and  viola  do  not  always  join  the  bass  line;  the  bassoon  is  used  for  a 
prominent  solo  in  the  Gratias,  and  the  violas  leave  the  continuo  at  times  to  join  the  motivic 
ideas  of  the  violins. 

Through  the  independence  of  the  second  violins  or  the  violas,  Haydn  generally 
creates  a  three-part  string  texture  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”.  Examples  of  two-  or  four-part 
writing  are  scattered  through  this  work  and  the  other  early  masses,  but  a  three-part  texture 
is  most  common.  This  is  true  of  the  first  8  measures  of  the  Benedictus.  After  the  unison 
opening,  Haydn  scores  the  violins  together  while  separating  the  viola  from  the  bass  line  to 
create  a  three-part  texture.  This  movement  proceeds  to  make  extensive  use  of  two-  and 
four-  part  writing  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

The  string  parts  of  Haydn’s  late  masses  are  distinguished  by  more  diverse  writing 


30  Read,  Style  and  Orchestration,  39. 
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and  a  fuller  texture.  Like  the  early  masses,  the  violin  parts  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”  present 
interesting  counter-melodies,  but  this  role  is  expanded  so  that  they  are  also  used  to  support 
and  embellish  the  vocal  parts.  Within  this  doubling,  the  choir’s  parts  are  rarely  quoted 
verbatim.  Their  lines  are  crafted  into  a  tangle  of  different  string  parts. 

The  violins  play  relatively  independently  of  one  another,  moving  between  their  dual 
role  of  motivic  development  and  choral  support.  The  viola’s  independence  from  the  bass 
line  is  a  regular  feature  of  Haydn’s  late  symphonies  and  masses.  The  violas  in  the 
“Harmoniemesse”  act  as  the  tenor  voice  when  they  join  the  violins  and  provide  the  upper 
octave  when  they  play  with  the  cellos  and  double  basses.  Together  with  the  cellos  and 
double  basses  on  the  continuo,  the  independent  violins  and  violas  create  a  four-part  texture 
in  the  “Harmoniemesse”.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  opening  bars  of  the  Gratias.  The 
three  lower  strings  provide  a  gentle  accompaniment  to  the  violin  I  part  through  the  opening 
of  this  movement.  Giving  different  material  to  the  two  violin  parts,  and  separating  the 
violas  from  the  bass  line,  Haydn  creates  four-part  texture.  There  are  also  instances  where 
Haydn  uses  a  five-part  texture  in  this  mass.  Separation  of  the  cellos  and  double  basses  was 
a  feature  that  Haydn  increasingly  experimented  with  in  his  late  works. 

The  Winds 

The  wind  writing  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  is  typical  of  Haydn’s  early  symphonies 
and  masses3 1  .  The  oboe  is  used  cautiously,  rarely  playing  solo  lines  or  introducing 


31  Westrup,  “Orchestration”  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  vol.  13,  694. 
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melodic  material.  Scored  for  two  parts,  the  oboes  predominantly  double  other  lines. 
Drawing  their  material  from  the  string  and  vocal  lines32,  the  oboes  parts  are  used  to  colour, 

articulate,  support,  and  highlight  their  interesting  lines.  The  oboe’s  secondary  function  is 
to  thicken  the  texture.  Scoring  sustained  notes  for  the  woodwinds,  Haydn  was  able  to 
make  the  sound  of  the  mass  fuller  despite  its  thin  resources. 

As  with  the  oboes,  the  two  clarini  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  add  little  to  the  melodic 
development  of  this  work.  Given  predominately  single  notes  on  the  root,  third  or  fifth  of 
the  triad,  the  importance  of  these  natural  trumpets  is  found  in  the  stately  rhythms  that  they 
play.  Scored  exclusively  with  the  timpani,  the  clarini  fanfares  often  increase  their  activity  at 
the  end  of  a  movement  to  provide  a  more  satisfying  sense  of  closure.  The  limited  abilities 
of  the  natural  trumpet  make  this  treatment  characteristic  of  Haydn’s  orchestration. 

The  last  wind  instrument  to  consider  in  this  mass  is  the  bassoon.  While  this 
instrument  doubles  the  bass  line  through  most  of  the  mass,  Haydn  features  this  instrument 
in  the  Gratias.  Consistent  with  his  treatment  of  the  winds,  the  bassoon’s  line  merely 
doubles  that  of  the  violins.  The  bassoon  gently  colours  the  timbre  of  the  violins,  adding 
warmth  to  the  line. 

Haydn  began  to  expand  the  role  of  the  woodwinds  in  the  1780’s33.  By  the  time  the 
“London”  symphonies  were  written,  the  woodwinds  exercised  considerably  more  freedom 
than  what  is  found  in  the  earlier  works3-*.  When  Haydn  wrote  the  “Harmoniemesse”  in 


32  Coerne,  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Orchestration,  48. 

33  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  588. 

34  ibid. 
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1802,  he  had  a  greater  understanding  of  the  capabilities  and  the  expressive  nature  of  these 
instruments35.  The  work’s  nickname;  “Harmonie”  comes  from  the  bands  of  the  1700’s 
that  included  a  mixture  of  woodwinds,  brass,  and  percussion.  This  name  was  attached  to 
the  mass  in  the  1800’s  in  reference  to  the  large  wind  section  that  is  featured36  .  The 

woodwinds  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”  are  given  a  variety  of  roles  and  are  a  prominent  part 
of  this  work. 

Similar  to  the  scoring  of  the  oboes  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”,  the  flute’s  role  in 
Haydn’s  “Harmoniemesse”  is  generally  quite  dependent  on  the  other  parts  of  the  orchestra. 
Rather  than  use  this  instrument  for  solo  lines,  the  flute  is  most  often  found  doubling  other 
parts.  Because  of  this  role,  the  flute  is  rarely  used  in  passages  for  the  vocal  soloists  or  with 
the  choir  when  they  sing  below  a  mezzo  forte.  While  the  flute’s  main  role  is  to  colour  other 
parts  within  the  orchestra,  it  is  also  used  to  fill  out  the  harmony  through  its  sustained  notes. 

While  the  oboe  and  clarinet  parts  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”  are  used  in  many  of  the 
same  ways  as  the  flute,  their  role  is  expanded.  The  sphere  of  these  instruments  extends 
beyond  the  flute’s  role  to  include  independent  material  and  piominent  solo  lines.  They 
demonstrate  an  increased  independence  that  is  associated  with  Haydn’s  late  orchestration. 
Featured  in  short  solos,  Haydn  uses  the  oboe  and  clarinet  colours  to  add  to  the 
expressiveness  of  this  work. 


35  Read,  Style  and  Orhcestration,  34. 

33  Hellyer,  “Harmoniemusik”  from  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  vol.  8,  167. 
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The  absence  of  the  clarinet  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  its  prominence  in  the 
“Harmoniemesse”  is  not  surprising.  The  technical  limitations  of  this  instrument  seem  to 
have  discouraged  Haydn  from  its  use.  Though  it  was  at  his  disposal  in  the  Eszterhazy 
court,  Haydn  did  not  include  the  clarinet  in  his  orchestra  until  the  late  “London” 
symphonies37.  By  using  it  in  extended  solo  passages  in  the  “Harmoniemesse”,  Haydn 

takes  advantage  of  this  instrument’s  warm  sound. 

In  this  final  orchestral  work,  Haydn  uses  the  bassoons  to  strengthen  the  continuo 
line.  While  this  role  dominates  the  “Harmoniemesse”,  Haydn  broadens  the  bassoon’s  role 
to  include  joining  with  the  wind  choir,  supporting  the  vocal  parts  and  playing  solo  lines. 
This  role  is  significantly  expanded  from  the  single  example  of  independence  from  the  bass 
line  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”. 

The  contribution  of  the  brass  and  timpani  can  be  summarized  as  adding  to  the 
rhythmic  structure  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”.  The  technical  limitations  of  these  instruments 
resulted  in  only  minor  differences  from  the  writing  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”.  The  horns, 
trumpets  and  timpani  often  appear  together  in  lines  that  punctuate  and  thicken  the  texture  of 
the  winds.  With  parts  that  outline  the  tonic  and  dominant  chords,  the  horns  and  trumpets 
do  little  to  develop  the  melodic  texture.  Their  contribution  to  the  energy  of  a  passage  is 
through  rhythmic  means. 

There  is  a  shift  in  the  way  Haydn  approached  the  use  of  the  woodwinds  in  the 
orchestration  of  these  two  masses.  In  the  twenty  years  that  separate  these  two  works,  the 


37  Landon,  Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works ,  vol.  II,  225. 
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technical  improvements  to  the  woodwind  family  allowed  for  greater  expressive  capabilities. 
As  well  as  greater  expressiveness,  Haydn  developed  a  more  independent  approach  to  his 
writing  in  the  woodwinds.  The  woodwinds  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  material  from  the  strings  and  voices.  While  this  tendency  is  still  present  in 
the  flute  parts  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”,  the  oboes  and  clarinets  are  given  independent 
motivic  material.  Their  parts  tend  to  be  self  contained  ideas  that  present  or  compliment  the 
other  themes.  The  wind  writing  in  the  “Harmoniemesse”  is  significantly  more  developed 
and  carefully  crafted. 

A  Comparison  of  Approach  in  Orchestration 

In  both  masses,  Haydn’s  vocal  writing  is  generally  simple  and  static38.  Since  these 

parts  lack  interest,  Haydn  uses  the  orchestra  to  provide  energy  and  motivic  ideas  to  the 
choral  core.  In  addition  to  this,  Haydn  also  uses  the  orchestra  to  double  the  choral  parts. 
Haydn’s  approach  to  these  roles  is  what  distinguishes  the  two  masses. 

The  approach  to  the  orchestration  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  is  quite  straight 
forward:  Haydn  uses  the  oboes  to  double  the  choir,  the  strings  to  provide  melodic  interest 
and  the  brass  to  offer  rhythmic  declamation.  The  methods  used  in  the  “Harmoniemesse” 
are  far  more  elaborate.  No  one  instrument  is  reserved  solely  for  doubling.  The  strings  are 
most  often  given  the  role  of  supporting  the  choir,  but  even  here,  the  choral  lines  are  buried 
in  the  midst  of  the  idiomatic  sixteenth  note  passages  of  the  strings.  In  this  way,  their  parts 


38  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  598. 


add  energy  and  melodic  interest  while  outlining  the  choral  parts.  The  woodwinds  are 
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sometimes  used  to  double  the  strings,  but  their  inclusion  is  derived  from  an  attention  to 
colour.  These  instruments  are  also  given  prominent  and  expressive  solo  lines,  a  feature 
rarely  found  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”.  The  instruments  in  the  “Harmoniemesse’ 
demonstrate  an  independence  within  their  doubling,  never  completely  relying  on  another 
section  for  their  material.  Using  the  brass  to  strengthen  the  rhythm  and  heighten  the  drama, 
the  crafted  texture  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”  reveals  Haydn’s  true  mastery  of  orchestration. 
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PART  III 

THE  MASS  SETTING 


Just  as  the  orchestral  language  of  these  two  works  possess  attributes  that  are  similar 
and  others  that  are  different,  the  text  setting  reveals  a  common  perception  of  the  liturgy’s 
meaning  while  retaining  a  unique  character.  The  setting  of  the  mass  text  amalgamates  the 
traditions  that  were  passed  down  to  Haydn  with  his  joyful  perception  of  this  text.  Haydn 
predominately  depends  on  the  orchestra  to  communicate  these  moods  and  emotions,  linking 
instrumentation  closely  with  Haydn’s  understanding  of  the  text.  In  order  to  observe  some 
of  the  techniques  Haydn  uses,  this  next  section  will  discuss  the  individual  movements  of 
the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”.  Along  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
compositional  developments  in  these  masses,  this  section  will  provide  examples  of 
Haydn’s  use  of  the  orchestra. 

Kyrie 

The  Kyrie  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  begins  with  a  dramatic  slow  introduction. 
Commonly  found  in  Haydn’s  symphonies  after  178639,  these  slow  symphonic 


39  ibid. 
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introductions  feature  the  presence  of  the  parallel  minor40.  As  an  early  prototype,  the 

‘Mariazellermesse’  begins  in  C  major  only  to  move  to  the  relative  minor  in  bar  4.  The 
harmonic  play  between  a  major  and  minor  tonality  is  a  dominant  feature  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  main  body  (see  Ex.  1). 

Cast  into  a  traditional  3/4  time,  the  mood  of  the  Kyrie  is  generally  light  and  hopeful. 
Using  a  sonata  form,  Haydn  reflects  the  three-part  nature  of  this  text4*.  After  the  slow 

introduction,  the  first  theme  is  presented  by  the  soprano  soloists  and  subsequently  given  to 
the  choir.  Moving  to  the  dominant  for  the  development  in  measure  74,  Haydn  repeats  the 
material  from  the  Kyrie  which  is  harmonically  offset  for  the  Christe.  This  short  section  is 
introduced  by  the  alto  soloist  and  developed  by  the  choir.  The  return  to  the  home  key  of  C 
major  in  measure  100  marks  the  return  of  the  Kyrie  and  the  recapitulation.  This  sonata 
movement  concludes  with  the  coda  that  begins  in  measure  136. 

The  choral  parts  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  are  mostly  homophonic  and  syllabic 
with  some  imitative  and  melismatic  interjections.  The  oboes  are  given  long  sustained  notes 
that  idiomatically  double  the  choral  parts.  The  rushing  sixteenth  note  figures  of  the  violins 
provide  tireless  energy  to  these  homophonic  lines.  In  addition  to  their  sustained  notes, 
Haydn  gives  the  clarini  and  timpani  downbeat  quarters  and  fanfare  figures  at  important 
cadential  points  to  add  to  the  forward  rhythmic  motion.  The  orchestration  in  Example  1  is 
typical  of  this  movement. 


40  Grout  and  Palisca,  A  History  of  Western  Music ,  4th  ed.,  593  and  596. 

41  Schenbeck,  Joseph  Haydn  and  the  Classical  Choral  Tradition,  1 48. 
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Example  1,  “Mariazellermesse”,  Kyrie,  mm.  20-26. 


Vivace 


e  Basso 
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The  orchestral  introduction  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”  betrays  the  experience  of  this 
aged  composer.  The  use  of  dynamics  is  a  clear  distinguishing  element  between  the 
“Mariazellermesse”  and  the  “Harmoniemesse”.  Measures  3  and  5  of  the 
“Mariazellermesse”  include  examples  of  Haydn’s  fondness  for  sudden  dynamic  changes. 
This  is  also  present  in  measures  1  and  5  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”  (see  Ex.  2).  In  these 
bars,  Haydn  increases  and  decreases  the  instrumentation  to  affect  the  dynamics,  building 
the  effect  into  the  orchestration.  The  ease  of  execution  makes  the  changes  feel  more  natural 
than  those  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”. 

Featuring  clarinets,  oboes  and  bassoons,  the  first  16  bars  of  the  “Harmoniemesse” 
demonstrates  Haydn’s  careful  attention  to  colouring.  After  the  opening  tutti  chord,  Haydn 
presents  the  first  orchestral  theme  using  the  clarinets  to  double  the  violins  and  the  bassoons 
to  play  a  modified  version  of  the  bass  line.  The  warm  quality  of  these  instruments  creates  a 
gentle  mood  that  surfaces  throughout  the  Kyrie.  Measure  14  demonstrates  Haydn’s  keen 
sense  of  woodwind  colouring.  By  first  giving  a  motive  to  the  oboes  and  using  the  clarinets 
to  accompany  before  using  the  same  material  with  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  Haydn 
creates  an  echo  effect  (see  Ex.  3).  This  distillation  of  instrumentation  also  helps  to  contrast 
the  forte  versus  piano  chords. 

Haydn  uses  a  sparse  orchestration  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  when  accompanying 
the  vocal  soloists.  He  accommodates  these  singers  through  a  shift  to  a  lower  register, 
piano  dynamic  markings  and  the  absence  of  the  winds.  This  is  true  of  the  soprano  solo’s 
presentation  of  the  Kyrie  melody  in  measure  9  and  the  alto  solo’s  introduction  of  the 
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Example  2,  ’‘Harmoniemesse”,  Kyrie,  mm.  1-6. 


Kyrie 
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Example  3,  “Harmoniemesse”,  Kyrie,  mm.  13-16. 


Christe  in  bar  74.  The  instrumentation  of  the  “Harmoniemesse”  accommodates  the  soloists 
through  a  wider  variety  of  methods.  When  the  soloists  enter  in  measure  48,  Haydn  uses 
the  strings  and  a  bassoon  to  double  their  parts.  In  measure  54  Haydn  removes  the  strings 
and  uses  the  bassoons  and  an  oboe  in  their  place.  Excluding  the  strings  from  a  passage  and 
using  wind  instruments  to  accompany  the  soloists  is  rare  in  Haydn  s  early  masses. 

Gloria 

Reflecting  the  text’s  disposition  of  praise,  the  Gloria  settings  of  the 
“Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”  take  on  a  jubilant  tone.  Within  their  own  unique 
character,  these  Gloria  settings  bear  many  similarities.  Blending  the  traditions  bequeathed 
to  him  with  his  own  ideas,  Haydn  reuses  several  musical  gestures  through  these  and  other 


settings  of  the  Gloria. 


' 
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The  Gloria  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”  begins  without  an 
orchestral  introduction.  The  absence  of  an  introduction  is  not  uncommon  with  classical  and 
early  romantic  composers  and  Haydn  excludes  this  from  several  of  his  masses.  Haydn 
developed  a  procedure  for  setting  this  first  line  of  text.  Example  4  demonstrates  how 
Haydn  reflects  the  natural  spoken  rhythm  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”. 

Example  4, 

Soprano 

Alto 

Tenore 

Basso 

The  “Harmoniemesse’ s”  setting  is  essentially  an  augmentation  of  this  rhythm  (see  Ex.  5). 
Example  5,  “Harmoniemesse”,  Gloria,  mm.  1-4. 

Soprano 

Of  the  masses  that  include  this  line,  similar  settings  occur  in  the  “Nikolaimesse”  (1772), 
“Heiligmesse”  (1796),  and  “Schoepfungsmesse”  (1801).  The  MissaCellensis  (1766)  and 
“Paukenmesse”  (1796)  vary  this  rhythm  by  using  a  quarter  followed  by  four  eights  and 
two  quarters. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Missa  brevii,  the  second  line  of  the  Gloria  is  invariably 
written  with  longer  notes  values  and  in  a  piano  dynamic.  In  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and 
“Harmoniemesse”,  Haydn  uses  unison  choral  and  instrumental  parts  through  the  words  ‘Et 


‘  Mariazellermesse  ,  Gloria,  mm.  1-2. 
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in  terra’  (see  Ex.  6).  This  piano  section  is  disturbed  by  the  forte  string  interjection  that  sets 
up  the  third  phrase  of  the  Gloria.  Using  a  blend  of  homophonic  and  imitative 
declamations,  the  words  ‘Laudamus  te,  adoramus  te,  and  glorificamus  te’  are  set  forte , 
piano ,  and  forte  respectively. 

Example  6,  “Mariazellermesse”,Gloria,  mm.  13-16,  “Harmoniemesse”,  Gloria,  mm.  23- 


Haydn  often  places  a  break  before  the  beginning  of  the  Gratias.  This  can  range 
from  a  quarter  note  rest  as  in  “Mariazellermesse”  to  a  separate  movement  as  for  the 
“Harmoniemesse”.  The  Gratias  section  is  often  scored  for  a  soloist  and  cast  in  3/8  giving 
this  movement  a  rocking  feeling.  The  “Harmoniemesse’ s”  opening  of  the  Gratias  features 
a  trio  of  flute,  clarinet  and  violin.  This  gentle  colouring  continues  in  measure  102  when 
these  instruments  echo  the  alto  soloist.  Another  example  of  Haydn’s  delicate  attention  to 
orchestration  occurs  in  measure  88  when  he  begins  to  double  the  soloist.  After  five  bars  in 
which  the  strings  accompany  the  soloist,  the  violins  subversively  join  the  alto,  playing  an 
embellished  version  of  her  melody. 

The  mood  changes  as  the  choir  reenters  for  the  Qui  tollis.  Both  of  these  works  use 
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Example  7,  “Harmoniemesse”,  Gloria,  mm.  168-172. 
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the  orchestra  to  establish  the  shift  from  the  pastoral  mood  of  the  Gratias  to  the  ominous 
setting  of  the  Qui  tollis  (see  Ex.  7).  The  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”  use  the 
same  motivic  material  for  the  Qui  sedes.  The  material  from  the  Gratias  is  also  reused  in  the 
“Harmoniemesse”  for  the  pastoral  mood  in  measure  201  of  the  Suscipe. 

Another  short  pause  precedes  the  Quoniam.  Following  an  established  tradition, 
Haydn  writes  a  fugue  to  end  the  Gloria  in  several  of  his  masses.  This  is  true  of 
“Harmoniemesse”  which  includes  a  double  fugue.  Like  the  “Mariazellermesse”,  many  of 
Haydn’s  masses  opt  for  a  fugato.  There  are  only  a  few  masses  which  altogether  avoid 
contrapunctal  writing  for  the  Amen.  This  is  common  in  the  Missa  brevii. 

The  Qui  tollis  in  the  “Harmoniemesse”  offers  a  characteristic  look  at  the 
involvement  of  the  brass  and  timpani.  Their  first  entry  begins  in  measure  161  after  the 
soloists  have  finished  singing.  The  brass  play  periodically  until  measure  193  when  Haydn 
releases  the  tension  of  this  section  and  simplifies  the  orchestration  to  prepare  for  the 
soloists.  In  the  32  bars  that  they  play,  the  brass  are  given  single-note  rhythms  on  the  root 
or  fifth  (Ex.  7).  They  strengthen  the  choral  entries  and  add  to  the  drama  of  the  section. 
This  level  of  involvement  is  also  characteristic  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”. 

Credo 

Haydn’s  standard  approach  to  setting  the  Credo  reflects  both  his  own  ideas  and  the 
traditions  of  the  time.  The  Credo  from  his  late  masses  fits  comfortably  into  the  structure  of 
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a  symphony-^.  The  format  of  a  vocal  symphony  is  a  feature  that  is  foreshadowed  in  some 
of  Haydn’s  early  masses. 

Martin  Chusid  suggests  that  a  late  Haydn  mass  can  be  seen  as  consisting  of  three 
vocal  symphonies.  The  second  symphony,  or  the  Credo,  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
movements  as  follows: 

I  -  Credo  -  fast  tempo 

II  -  Et  incamatus  -  slow  tempo,  contrasting  key 

III  -  Et  resurrexit  -  fast  tempo,  home  key 

IV  -  Et  vitam  -  fugue  (not  present  in  the  Missa  in  Angustiis  or 

“Schoepfungsmesse”) 

Within  this  structure,  there  are  several  reoccurring  compositional  features.  The  first 
movement  uses  the  greatest  variety  of  settings.  While  homophonic  and  neumatic  writing 
are  most  common,  the  “Paukenmesse”  (1796)  uses  a  telescoped  text,  the  “Theresienmesse” 
(1799)  employs  imitative  writing,  and  the  Missa  in  Angustiis  (1798)  is  in  strict  canon. 
Using  a  more  “indulgent  ratio  of  music  to  words,”43  the  second  movement  invariably 

begins  with  the  soloists.  Several  of  these  masses  include  the  choir  for  the  Crucifixus  text. 
The  return  to  a  fast  tempo  brings  Haydn’s  setting  into  a  homophonic  and  syllabic  form. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Missa  in  Angustiis  and  “Schoepfungsmesse”,  all  of  the  late 
masses  end  with  a  fugue. 


42  Ibid..  267. 

43  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music,  345. 
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Many  of  these  compositional  features  are  foreshadowed  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”. 
The  first  and  third  movements  are  set  in  a  vivace  tempo  in  3/4.  The  first  movement  is  in  C 
major  and  is  scored  homophonically  and  syllabically  until  the  words  ‘Et  proper  nostram 
salutem  descendit  de  coelis’.  Here  Haydn  takes  advantage  of  the  text  to  write  melismatic 
falling  lines.  The  second  movement  is  set  in  a  largo  in  a  and  then  c  minor.  Scored  for 
tenor  soloist,  Haydn  writes  an  expressive  line  over  the  accompaniment  of  the  string  parts. 
The  choral  entry  for  the  Crucifixus  in  measure  96  features  some  of  the  most  chromatic 
writing  in  this  work.  When  Haydn  returns  to  C  major  for  the  ‘Et  resurrexif ,  he  telescopes 
the  text,  adding  some  individual  rhythms  to  the  otherwise  homophonic  writing.  The 
chordal  passages  return  in  measure  127  for  ‘Et  unam  sanctam  catholicam’.  Haydn  changes 
to  a  vivace  6/8  for  his  fugal  conclusion;  ‘Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi,  amen’. 

A  three-part  Credo  structure  is  a  technique  that  Haydn  began  to  use  in  his  earliest 
masses.  Beginning  with  ‘Patrem  omnipotentem’,  Haydn’s  1749  Credo  from  the  Missa 
brevis  in  F  uses  tempo  and  tonal  means  to  divide  it  into  three  parts.  The  undated  Missa 
Rorate  coeli  desuper  is  also  cast  into  a  ternary  structure  of  andante ,  adagio  and  andante. 
Together  with  the  “Kleine  Orgelmesse”,  these  three  Missa  brevii  use  an  abbreviated  and 
telescoped  text. 

The  remaining  three  early  masses  which  set  the  Credo  —  the  Missa  Cellensis , 

“Gross  Orgelsolomesse”,  and  “Nikolaimesse”  -  are  divided  into  movements  using  separate 
keys,  tempos  and  meters  for  the  Credo,  Et  incamatus  est,  and  Et  resurrexit  sections.  These 
works  contain  several  of  the  late  mass  features  including  homophonic  choral  parts  for  the 
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first  and  third  sections,  elaborate  solos  for  the  second  section  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
“Nikolaimesse”,  a  fugue  to  complete  the  movement. 

The  dense  text  of  the  Credo  lends  itself  to  word  painting.  This  tradition  was  well 
established  by  the  Classical  era  and  is  an  important  part  of  Haydn’s  settings.  The 
“Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”  provide  several  examples  of  the  ways  in  which 
Haydn  uses  the  choir  and  orchestra  to  illustrate  the  text. 

The  most  common  example  of  word  painting  uses  rising  and  falling  lines  to  reflect 
the  words.  In  the  “Mariazellermesse”,  the  chorus  and  violins  move  upward  for  the  word 
‘coeli’  (measure  7)  and  down  for  the  word  ‘terra’  (measure  8  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”). 
Downward  string  and  choral  parts  also  depict  the  phrase  ‘Descendit  de  coelis’  (measure  59 
of  the  “Mariazellermesse”,  (see  Ex.  8).  Examples  of  where  this  occurs  in  the 
“Harmoniemesse”  include  the  descending  lines  for  ‘passus’  (measures  129-135),  the  low 
register  for  ‘sepultus  est’  (measures  135-139),  and  a  rising  line  to  a  high  A  flat  for 
‘ascendit  in  coelis’  (measures  145-147,  see  Ex.  9).  An  interesting  example  occurs  in 
measures  16-18  of  the  ‘Mariazellermesse’.  Here  Haydn  uses  a  unison  line  for  the  words 
‘Et  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum’. 

The  orchestra  is  essential  in  setting  up  several  instances  of  word  painting.  In  the 
“Harmoniemesse”,  Haydn  moves  from  full  orchestra  to  piano  violins  immediately  before 
the  words  ‘Et  invisibilium’.  The  opening  of  the  ‘Et  incamatus  est’  of  the 
“Mariazellermesse”  uses  forte  beat  four  chords  to  foreshadow  the  coming  death.  Its  the 
marcato  playing  of  the  strings  in  the  “Harmoniemesse”  that  creates  the  anxiety  in  the 
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Example  8,  “Mariazellermesse”,  Credo,  mm.  55-60. 


Example  9,  “Harmoniemesse”,  Credo,  mm.  144-146. 
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Example  10,  “Harmoniemesse”,  Credo,  mm.  157-160. 
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Crucifixus.  The  trumpet  fanfares  are  an  important  element  of  the  dread  in  the  ‘judicare’  of 
the  “Harmoniemesse”  (see  Ex.  10).  They  also  establish  the  triumphant  mood  of  the  Et 
resurrexit  in  both  of  these  masses. 

Sanctus 

The  Sanctus  is  generally  Haydn’s  most  “underdeveloped”  movement  of  the  mass44. 

Divided  into  slow  (for  the  Sanctus)  and  fast  (for  the  Pleni)  sections,  the  writing  for  the 
Sanctus  for  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”  pales  next  to  the  creativity  of  the 
other  movements.  In  both  masses,  Haydn  sets  the  word  ‘Sanctus’  in  a  hymnlike  texture, 
the  melody  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  is  even  based  on  a  traditional  hymn45.  This  word  is 

uttered  twice  in  a  piano  dynamic  with  orchestral  doubling.  A  subito  forte  ushers  in  the 
third  ‘Sanctus’  which  is  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  text  ‘Domine  Deus  Sabbaoth’ 

(see  Ex.  1 1).  This  process  is  repeated  before  the  Pleni.  The  switch  into  the  Pleni  tempo  is 
abrupt.  This  section  is  characterised  by  energetic  violin  lines,  trumpet  fanfares,  3/4  meter, 
allegro  tempo  and  imitative  writing.  In  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”, 
Haydn  uses  the  same  music  for  the  Osanna  that  follows  the  Benedictus. 

The  Sanctus  is  the  generally  the  shortest  movement  of  Haydn’s  masses.  Its  brevity 
is  highlighted  when  compared  to  the  Kyrie.  With  fewer  words  to  set,  the  Kyrie  in  the 
“Mariazellermesse”  is  almost  three  times  longer  than  the  Sanctus.  In  his  book  on  the 

44  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music,  345. 

45  Schenbeck,  Joseph  Haydn  and  the  Classical  Choral  Tradition,  149. 
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Example  1 1,  “Mariazellermesse”,  Sanctus,  mm.  1-8. 


Viennese  Concerted  Mass,  Bruce  Mac  Intyre  explains  this  disparity.  The  Sanctus  precedes 


the  apex  of  the  Catholic  liturgy;  a  period  of  silence  in  which  consecration  occurs.  The 
liturgy  demands  a  brief  Sanctus  setting  which  reflects  the  majesty  of  the  text  while 
establishing  the  reverent  tone.  Most  classical  composers  resorted  to  short  and  simple 
settings  in  order  to  meet  these  restrictions4^ 

The  Sanctus  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”  uses  extensive 
instrumental  doubling.  The  string  material  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  is  taken  from  the 
chorus  and  idiomatically  adapted  to  their  instruments.  In  measure  5,  Haydn  gives  the 


46  MacIntyre,  The  Viennese  Concerted  Mass  of  the  Early  Classical  Period,  420. 
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strings  repeated  eighth  notes  that  follow  the  various  vocal  lines.  By  using  shorter  note 
values,  Haydn  makes  it  easier  for  the  violins  to  produce  a.  forte  sound  while  adding  to  the 
forward  motion  to  this  section. 

Benedictus 

The  Benedictus  movements  of  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse” 
represent  a  stylistic  break  from  conventional  composition.  Viennese  classical  composers 
generally  used  a  pastoral  mood  for  the  setting  of  this  movement47.  The  majority  of 

Haydn’s  settings  adhere  to  this  tradition.  Together  with  the  “Paukenmesse”  and  Missa  in 
Angustiis ,  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”  present  a  unique  interpretation  of 
the  Benedictus48. 

Haydn’s  use  of  an  agitated  mood  for  the  Benedictus  first  appeared  in  the 
“Mariazellermesse”.  The  unconventional  orchestral  introduction  communicates  a  mood  of 
judgment  rather  than  comfort  through  its  g  minor  tonality,  dotted  rhythms,  trills  and 
descending  bass  line  giving  this  piece  the  feel  of  a  Baroque  concerto  grosso49  (see  Ex.  12). 
Haydn  does  not  leave  his  audience  without  a  sense  of  hope;  the  lyrical  middle  section  of 
this  abridged  sonata  is  in  a  major  tonality50(See  Ex.  13).  The  music  for  this  movement  is 


47  Ibid.,  473. 

48  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music,  346. 

49  Landon,  Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  vol.  II,  560. 

50  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music,  1 90. 
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Example  12,  “Mariazellermesse”,  Benedictus,  mm.  8-20. 


8 
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Example  13,  “Mariazellermesse”,  Benedictus,  mm.  28-33. 
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borrowed  from  Haydn’s  opera  II  mondo  della  luna 5  f 

The  Benedictus  in  the  “Harmoniemesse”  is  a  unique  movement  that  foreshadows 
the  compositional  language  of  the  romantic  era52.  Far  from  the  pastoral  settings  of  his 

Viennese  contemporaries,  this  4/4  movement  possesses  a  tempo  marking  of  molto allegro. 
The  orchestral  introduction  races  through  the  first  theme,  setting  the  precedent  for  the 
pianissimo  and  subito  forte  markings  that  are  found  throughout  the  movement.  Although 
the  work  begins  with  an  optimistic  major  theme,  it  is  quickly  cast  into  the  minor  and  this 
oscillating  tonality  is  a  feature  of  this  Benedictus.  Using  a  sonata  form53,  the  Benedictus 
has  some  of  the  most  challenging  choral  parts  in  the  mass. 


51  Ibid. 

52  Landon,  Haydn:  Chronicle  and  Works,  vol.  V,  250. 

53  ibid. 
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Haydn’s  development  as  a  wind  writer  is  highlighted  when  these  two  works  are 
compared.  The  oboes  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  perform  the  expected  function  of  doubling 
the  voices  and  strings.  Reliant  on  these  parts  for  their  melodic  material,  Haydn  uses  the 
woodwinds  to  increase  the  drama  of  the  section.  Haydn’s  use  of  the  winds  in  the 
“Harmoniemesse”  reflects  the  sensitivity  of  a  skilled  orchestrater.  Opening  the  movement 
with  the  string  section,  Haydn’s  includes  the  winds  in  the  forte  chords  of  bar  4.  His 
reduction  to  the  oboes  and  a  clarinet  and  bassoon  in  bars  5  and  6  creates  a  natural  echo 
effect  (see  Ex.  14).  The  interplay  of  the  melodic  line  between  the  strings  and  clarinet  in 
measures  9  to  12  reveals  Haydn’s  skill  with  colour  (Ex.  14).  This  is  also  demonstrated  in 
measure  33  (and  the  recapitulation  of  this  part  in  measure  85).  Playing  with  the  soloists, 
Haydn  uses  the  two  oboes  and  the  clarinet  and  bassoon  and  double  the  soloists. 

Combining  these  different  voices  together  with  the  downward  flute  lines,  Haydn  creates  an 
intensity  in  the  lyricism  of  this  second  theme. 

The  integration  of  the  solo  quartet  in  the  Benedictus  and  other  movements  of  the 
“Harmoniemesse”  is  a  feature  of  the  late  masses.  Most  of  the  early  masses  used  the  older 
Italian-Viennese  approach  in  which  the  soloists’s  parts  were  separated  into  arias  and 
duets54.  Haydn  still  uses  this  method  in  the  setting  of  the  Gratias  which  uses  a  new  key 

and  tempo  and  different  themes  and  orchestration.  The  “Harmoniemesse’s”  solo  parts  in 
the  Benedictus  are  woven  into  the  choral  and  orchestral  texture.  Presenting  the  second 
theme,  the  quartet  is  juxtaposed  with  the  choir,  demonstrating  a  more  integrated  approach. 


54  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  597. 
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Example  14,  "Harmoniemesse”,  Benedictus,  mm.  5-9. 
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The  precedent  for  the  soloists’s  integration  in  the  “Harmoniemesse”  and  the  other 
late  masses  was  set  twenty  years  earlier  when  Haydn  wrote  the  44Mariazellermesse”.  This 
early  mass  represents  Haydn’s  first  experiment  with  this  technique55  Using  the  same 

methods  as  in  the  late  masses,  Haydn  gives  the  choir  and  soloists  the  first  and  second 
themes  respectively.  Set  in  contrasting  moods  and  keys,  the  themes  of  the  two  groups  are 
juxtaposed  to  present  a  sonata  form  (Ex.  12  and  13). 

Agnus  Dei 

The  majority  of  classical  composers  used  a  two-part  structure  to  organise  the  Agnus 
Dei56.  Generally  set  in  a  penitential  mood,  the  first  section  is  divided  into  three  parts  that 

follow  the  thrice  repetition  of  the  text;4  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi’.  While  the 
second  portion  of  text,  the  Dona  nobis  pacem,  is  set  in  a  variety  of  moods  and  manners,  the 
majority  of  these  settings  are  fugal57  . 

The  c  minor  opening  of  the”Mariazellermesse”  represents  a  conventional  approach 
to  this  movement.  Absent  of  orchestral  introduction,  the  choir  reflects  the  solemnness  of 
the  text.  This  does  not  last  for  long;  true  to  Haydn’s  nature,  this  mood  is  jeopardised  by 
the  intrusion  of  a  major  tonality  in  bar  5.  Feeling  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  requests  of 
the  text5^,  Haydn’s  setting  sits  between  the  petitioning  minor  and  hopeful  major  (see  Ex. 

55  ibid. 

56  Mac  Intyre,  The  Viennese  Concerted  Mass  of  the  Early  Classical  Period ,  479. 

57  Ibid.,  518. 

58  Landon  and  Jones,  Haydn  His  Life  and  Music,  346. 
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15).  The  first  section  cadences  on  G  major  (V)  leading  us  a  the  grand  fugue  in  the  tonic 
that  concludes  this  piece.  Landon  considers  this  conclusion  to  be  Haydn’s  finest  example 
of  a  choral  fugue59. 


Example  15,  “Mariazellermesse”,  Agnus  Dei,  mm.  1-5. 


Particularly  when  compared  to  the  intensity  of  the  Benedictus,  the  Agnus  Dei  of  the 


“Harmoniemesse”  possesses  a  pastoral  mood.  The  gentle  orchestral  introduction  features 
oboes  and  bassoons  accompanied  by  the  pizzicato  playing  of  the  string  section.  A 
hymnlike  assurance  is  reflected  in  the  solo  quartet  s  lines.  Unlike  the  Mariazellermesse  , 
this  section  moves  from  confidence  to  uncertainty;  each  statement  giving  way  to  an 


59  Landon,  Haydn  Chronicale  and  Works,  vol.  II,  560. 


increasing  petition  (see  Ex.  16  and  17).  This  trajectory  is  interrupted  by  the  fortissimo 
fanfares  of  the  orchestra  to  announce  the  ‘Dona  nobis  pacem’.  Without  ever  obtaining  its 
goal,  the  choral  writing  of  the  Dona  moves  increasingly  towards  a  contrapunctal  texture. 
The  sudden  shift  to  G  flat  major  that  announces  the  threat  of  war  surfaces  late  in  this 
section  as  if  to  remind  the  listener  of  the  political  realities  that  surround.  Resolved  into  his 

optimistic  attitude;  Haydn’s  work  ends  with  the  cheer  that  dominated  this  composer’s  long 
life. 


The  desperate  war  sounds  of  measures  191-195  are  created  by  the  shift  in  tonality 
and  orchestration.  Moving  from  B  flat  major  to  the  dark  G  flat  major  tonality,  Haydn 
scores  a  sustained  tutti  chord  for  the  choir  and  orchestra.  This  is  a  unique  example  where 
Haydn  features  the  cello  and  double  bass  by  scoring  these  instruments  above  the  orchestra 
at  a  fortissimo  dynamic.  Alternating  between  g  flat  and  f  eighth  notes,  these  instruments 


create  an  ominous  mood  and  paint  the  sounds  of  war. 
Example  16,  “Harmoniemesse”,  Agnus  Dei,  mm.  8-12. 
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Example  17,  “Harmoniemesse”,  Agnus  Dei,  mm.  34-38. 


Summary 

The  writing  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”  and  the  “Harmoniemesse”  is  both  similar  and 
distinct.  Deferring  to  several  established  traditions,  these  masses  adhere  to  many  of  the 
precedents  set  in  word  painting,  form  and  mood.  Many  of  Haydn’s  innovative  techniques 
first  appeared  in  the  “Mariazellermesse”.  Devices,  such  as  the  sonata  form,  the  integration 
of  the  soloists  and  novel  approaches  to  the  mood  of  a  movement,  made  their  first 
appearance  in  this  early  work  only  to  become  regular  features  of  Haydn’s  later 
compositional  style.  The  “Harmoniemesse”  employs  many  of  these  techniques,  but  its 
devices  are  more  far  reaching.  Drawing  from  all  of  his  earlier  works,  Haydn  demonstrates 
a  wealth  of  compositional  experience  in  the  “Harmoniemesse”.  This  final  major  work 
demonstrates  the  growth  and  development  in  Haydn’s  writing.  It  communicates  the 


mastery  of  this  great  composer. 
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PART  IV 
CONCLUSION 


Joseph  Haydn’s  affection  for  the  mass  is  demonstrated  through  the  exemplary 

settings  of  his  “Mariazellermesse”  and  “Harmoniemesse”.  A  remarkable  accomplishment 

in  its  period,  the  “Mariazellermesse”  employs  compositional  devices  that  would  later 

become  standard  in  Haydn’s  late  masses.  Though  this  mass  betrays  its  date  via  its  simple 

orchestration,  the  “Mariazellermesse”  stands  alone  in  the  1780’ s  to  anticipate  the 

compositional  promise  that  was  to  be  found  in  Haydn’s  late  works.  Haydn’s  final  major 

composition,  the  “Harmoniemesse”  is  a  conglomerate  of  the  techniques  used  in  his 

previous  works.  The  maturity  in  orchestration,  form,  and  mood  reflect  the  experience  of 

the  composer.  Landon  aptly  tributes  these  works  in  his  book  The  Symphonies : 

The  “Mariazellermesse”  is  a  lone  and  solitary  monument  to  Haydn’s  genius, 
towering  above  the  contemporary  quartet  and  symphony....60 

We  must,  after  studying  Haydn’s  last  six  masses,  acknowledge  that  they 
often  reach  spiritual  heights  which  even  the  finest  symphonies  do  not 
attain. ...and  it  is  fitting  that  these  works,  Haydn’s  true  symphonic  legacy, 
should  close  the  long  half-century  of  his  artistic  life.6i 


Haydn  could  never  have  fathomed  the  extent  of  influence  his  compositions  would 
have.  From  his  first  Missa  Solemnis,  the  Baroque  influenced  Missa  Cellensis  to  his  final 


60  Landon,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  395. 

61  Ibid.,  604. 
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orchestral  work,  the  “Harmoniemesse”,  Haydn  radically  changes  his  approach  to  the  mass 


setting.  Experimenting  with  form,  mood,  dynamics,  and  instrumentation,  Haydn  ushered 
the  mass  into  the  romantic  era.  His  settings  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  development  of 
the  mass  and  the  direction  of  Western  music. 
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APPENDIX 

Kyrie 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Christe  eleison. 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Lord  have  mercy. 

Christ  have  mercy. 

Lord  have  mercy. 

Gloria 


Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Et  in  terra  pax 

hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 
Laudamus  te.  Benedicimus  te. 
Adoramus  te.  Glorificamus  te. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace 
to  all  those  of  good  will. 

We  praise  thee.  We  bless  thee. 

We  worship  thee.  We  glorify  thee. 

Gratias  agimus  tibi 

propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam. 

Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis, 

Deus  Pater  omnipotens. 

Domine  Fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe. 
Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei, 

Filius  Patris. 

We  give  thanks  to  thee 
according  to  thy  great  glory. 

Lord  God,  Heavenly  King, 

God  the  Father  almighty. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son. 
Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God, 

Son  of  the  Father. 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis. 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 

Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram 

Patris,  miserere  nobis. 

Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 

Thou  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
receive  our  prayer. 

Thou  who  sittest  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus. 

Tu  solus  Dominus. 

Tu  solus  Altissimus,  Jesu  Christe. 
Cum  Sancto  Spiritu 
in  gloria  Dei  Patris.  Amen. 

For  Thou  alone  art  holy. 

Thou  alone  art  the  Lord. 

Thou  alone  art  the  most  high,  Jesus  Christ. 

With  the  Holy  Spirit 

in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen. 

Credo 

Credo  in  unum  Deum, 

Patrem  omnipotentem, 
factorem  coeli  et  terrae, 
visibilium  omnium,  et  invisibilium. 

I  believe  in  one  God, 

The  Father  Almighty, 

maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
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Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum, 
Filium  Dei  unigenitum. 

Et  ex  Patre  natum  ante  omnia  saecula. 
Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine, 

Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero. 

Genitum,  non  factum, 
consubstantialem  Patri: 
per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt. 

Qui  propter  nos  homines, 
et  propter  nostram  salutem 
descendit  de  coelis. 

Et  incamatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
ex  Maria  Virgine.  Et  homo  factus  est. 
Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis; 
sub  Pontio  Pilato: 
passus,  et  sepultus  est. 

Et  resurrexit  tertia  die, 
secundum  Scripturas. 

Et  ascendit  in  coelum: 
sedet  ad  dextram  Patris. 

Et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria, 
judicare  vivos  et  mortuos: 
cujus  regni  non  erit  finis. 

Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 

Dominum  et  vivificantem: 
qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit. 

Qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio 

simul  adoratur,  et  conglorificatur; 

qui  locutus  est  per  prophetas. 

Et  unam  sanctam  catholicam 
et  apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 

Confiteor  unum  baptisma 
in  remissionem  peccatorum. 

Et  expecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum. 
Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  Amen. 


Sanctus 

Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus 
Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra 
gloria  tua. 

Osanna  in  excelsis. 


And  I  believe  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
bom  of  the  Father  before  all  ages. 

God  from  God,  Light  from  Light, 

True  God  from  true  God. 

Begotten,  not  made, 

of  one  substance  with  the  Father 

by  whom  all  things  were  made. 

Who  for  us 

and  for  our  salvation 

came  down  from  heaven. 

And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  was  made  man. 
Crucified  also  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate, 
he  suffered,  and  was  buried. 

And  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again, 
according  to  the  Scriptures. 

He  ascended  into  heaven  and 
he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

He  shall  come  again  with  glory 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead; 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end. 

And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 

the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 

who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 

who  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 

is  adored  and  glorified, 

who  spoke  to  us  through  the  Prophets. 

And  I  believe  in  one,  holy  catholic 

and  Apostolic  Church. 

I  confess  one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins. 

I  await  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 


Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full 
of  thy  glory. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
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Benedictus 

Benedictus  qui  venit 
in  nomine  Domini. 

Osanna  in  excelsis. 

Blessed  is  He  who  comes 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Agnus  Dei 

Agnus  Dei, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 
miserere  nobis. 

Lamb  of  God, 

who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 

Agnus  Dei, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 
miserere  nobis. 

Lamb  of  God, 

who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 

Agnus  Dei, 

qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 

Dona  nobis  pacem. 

Lamb  of  God, 

who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
Grant  us  peace.62 

62  Jeffers,  Translations  and  Annotations  of  Choral  Repertoire,  48-56. 
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